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C&MS Personnel Spotlight on 
OFFICER-IN-CHARGE 


OF COTTON CLASSING OFFICE 


MM: DENNIS F. McNabb, Offi- 
cer-in-Charge of the Cotton 
Division’s classing office in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Since he took over as Officer-in- 
Charge 2 years ago, at the age of 33, 
the Jackson office and two seasonal 
offices under his supervision have 
classed samples of cotton represent- 
ing 750,000 bales—having an estt- 
mated value of nearly $100 million. 

Since Dennis joined the Cotton 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service 10 years ago, he has 
learned that it requires a lot of hard 
work and training to become a cot- 
ton classer and an Officer-in-Charge 
of a classing office. 

“When I graduated from Okla- 
homa State University in 1958, I 
thought my school days were over 
for good,” Dennis recounts. “But 
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Barbecuing— with meats and _ poultry 
inspected for wholesomeness by C&MS 
—is variety cooking at its best. See 


page 7. 











shortly after coming to work with 
the Cotton Division, I found myself 
right back in school, this time taking 
an intensive C&MS cotton classer 
training course. I learned that be- 
coming a cotton classer requires a 
keen eye, sensitive hands, and a lot 
of good judgment.” 

Dennis combines these three at- 
tributes—keen eye, sensitive hands, 
and a lot of good judgment—in car- 
rying out his duties. These center 
around the two-fold responsibility of 
supervising cotton classers assigned 
to the Jackson office and in adminis- 
tering Cotton Division programs in 
his geographic area of South and 
Central Mississippi. 

Dennis’ duties also take him into 
the field to talk directly with gin- 
ners, farmers, cotton merchants and 
agricultural leaders. These field 
trips afford Dennis the opportunity 
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to meet with civic and trade organ- 
izations about C&MS programs. 
The Jackson office which Dennis 
heads is similar to the 29 other per. | 
manent classing offices which C&MS' 
Cotton Division operates. The main 
purpose of these classing offices is 
to help maintain an orderly and 
efficient marketing system for the 
cotton industry. To accomplish this, 
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they class cotton for producers, mer- C&M 
chants, mills, and other interested fing | 


parties requesting the service and| 
provide market news on_ cotton 
prices, quality, and demand. Cotton | 
is classed primarily for grade (in-, 
cluding color), staple (length of 
fibers), and micronaire (fineness of 
fibers) . 

Last year, C&MS’ Cotton Division 
classed 18 million bales of cotton. 
Dennis McNabb helped make this 





impossible job possible. 0 
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OW TO DEBONE CHICKEN BREASTS 


any recipes call for deboned chicken breasts—but how to remove the breast 
bone? For ease in boning, use a knife with a thin, sharp blade. The thin- 
ner and sharper the blade, the easier the boning. 
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Place chicken breast, skin side 
own, on cutting board. With the 
nife, cut just through white 
ristle at neck end of keel bone — 
he dark bone at the center of the 
st. Bend back and press flat 
0 expose the keel bone. Then 
sen the bone by running the 
ip of your index finger around 
th sides of the bone and re- 
ve it in either one or two 
ieces. 
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Working with one side of the 
breast, insert the tip of the knife 
under the long rib bone working 
the knife underneath the bone, 
cutting it free from the meat. 
Then cut the meat from the rib 
cage by cutting around the outer 
edge of the breast up to and 
through the shoulder joint, thus 
removing the entire rib cage. 
Turn the breast around and re- 
peat the method on the other 
side. 








Now, working from the ends of 
the wishbone, scrape the meat 
away from each piece of the 
bone, then cut out the wishbone. 
Slip the knife underneath the 
white tendons on either side of 
the breast to loosen and pull out. 
The skin can be removed if de- 
sired and used with the bones as 


rr 


stock for soup. LJ 


Sketches and instructions courtesy of the National 
Broiler Council. 








With a little imagination, some labor of love and USDA-donated 
foods, school lunch personnel in Acworth, Ga., provide low-cost, 
nutritious, well-planned, and varied meals for their hungry clientele. 


cworTH Elementary and North 
Cobb High School are located 
about three miles apart in a little 
town with only one traffic light, 
narrow streets, few stores and much 
charm. It takes about 45 minutes to 
drive from downtown Atlanta to 
either of these two schools but the 
drive transports the visitor into, if 
not another world, then a world 
which is quite removed from the 
hustle and bustle of a growing and 
prosperous metropolitan city. 

Acworth, Georgia, is a town 
Henry Thoreau might have wished 
to visit had he not chosen Walden 
Pond instead. It, too, has a good- 
sized body of water, a lake, famous 
in those parts for its excellent fish- 
ing, boating and swimming facili- 
ties. 

Most people will agree that, es- 
pecially where children are con- 
cerned, sound bodies, sound minds 
and clean plates are important to 
the building process which turns 
students into good citizens. 

Clean plates? Yes. For who will 
argue over the importance of a good 
diet in the proper physical and 
mental development of a child? 

Stressing the importance of good 
eating habits in school is one thing. 
But getting children to eat properly 
when meal prices are high or the 
variety of food is limited is quite 
another. 

Therefore, to provide low-cost, 
nutritious, well-planned meals with 
varying menus but constant high 
nutritional value, Acworth Elemen- 
tary and North Cobb High School 
make abundant use of USDA-do- 
nated foods. 

With a little imagination and the 
labor of love of dedicated lunchroom 
personnel, donated peanut butter is 
transformed into a delicious topping 
for oven-baked chicken and is used 
as a major ingredient in cakes and 
brownies; ground beef is made into 


Sound Bodies, 
Sound Minds, 
Clean Plates 


hamburger patties to go between 
school-baked rolls made with do- 
nated flour, nonfat dry milk and 
shortening; purchased eggs are made 
more nutritious by scrambling and 
combining with donated canned, 
chopped meat; donated cheese and 
the ground beef combine well for a 
tasty meat loaf; the taste and nutri- 
tional value of pizza is enhanced by 
use of donated flour, nonfat dry 
milk, shortening and cheese; raisins 
are used abundantly in salads and 
desserts; donated tomatoes are com- 
bined with a little sugar and stewed 
into a tasty side dish, and on and on. 

The success of a food program 
can be measured by the number of 
participants. 

At Acworth Elementary, Principal 
Joe Hayes is proud that over 90 per- 


Even teenagers—with their unpredictable eating habits—enjoy these school lunche 


_ whereby each student who wishes | 





cent of the almost 900 children ed lu 
lunch at school. North Cobb Pri, go 
cipal H. D. Allen calls the 75 pekitho 
cent participation of some 500 stifich ; 
dents in his school a credible figuy)) st 
when one considers the unpredifjer 
table eating habits of teenagers. | Pri: 

Children, who because of ththude; 
economic situation cannot afford i hig 
pay for their lunches or who «a copl 
afford to pay only part of the prichor, 
are not overlooked. Approximatelhigh: 
25 percent of Acworth’s enrollmet, ex 
benefits from reduced cost or frthecejy 
lunches. At North Cobb, the figuyyin 
is about 6 percent. bats 

To eliminate any embarrassmeip}e ¢ 
some children might feel over 1 yJ. 
ceiving free lunches, North Cob§...4 
High has developed a “ticket system; ¢}, 
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ren e@t lunch at school purchases a tick- 
b Prif, good for the entire week. Those 
75 pekithout the means to purchase 
00 stich a ticket are given one free and 
> figueil students’ tickets are punched 
predigter entering the lunchroom. 
eS. | Principal Allen says that those 
f thebudents receiving free lunches are 
ford highly motivated group of young 
ho Gople. All of them have offered to 
= Pork in the ‘unchroom so that they 
imMatéhhight feel they are doing something 
»llmeq) exchange for the free lunch they 
or fitceive. These students work with 
figui ying, volunteer students in the 
rving line, in the kitchen and at 
Ssmeifhe cashier's table. 
ver 1 Mary Nix, who is in charge of the 
finchroom at North Cobb, is proud 
ystetltf that school’s participation record 
shes tnd aims to do even better. 
One of the ways she plans to im- 
move participation is through con- 
@sts which get the students, as she 
Rays, to “think school lunch.” 


q On February 14, for example, she 
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ad a “find the cupid” day. Students 
o ate lunch at school that day 
re to look under their plates. If 
hey found a cupid on the bottom, 
hey won free ice cream. The result: 
yer 400 students ate lunch at school 
Valentine’s Day. 
One of the most impressive as- 
ts of the school lunch programs 
t these two schools was how far a 
ttle imagination in planning and 
tparing USDA-donated foods can 
D to increase the nutritional level 
and the participation in any 
thool lunch program anywhere. 
[|] The methods used by these two 
torgia schools are not unique. 





hese: and many other methods are 
sed nationwide to encourage chil- 
ren to eat better. When they eat 
etter, their opportunity for learn- 
img is increased. When they learn 
Pore, their opportunity for becom- 
ng better citizens is assured. oO 
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Midwest Marketing Service Workshop: 


livestock marketing— 
tomorrow 


A MORE orderly system of live- 
stock marketing is on its way, 
a leading economist predicted re- 
cently, which will necessitate drastic 
changes not only in farmer attitude 
but in Federal and State service pro- 
grams. 

“The doctrine of independence 
that livestock farmers have cherished 
is not fully compatible with today’s 
world,” Professor Harold F. Brei- 
myer of the University of Missouri 
told participants at the Midwest 
Marketing Service Workshop, “and 
more use of various forms of organ- 
ization in marketing is inevitable.” 

Held in Kansas City, Kan., this 
was oue of four regional workshops 
sponsored this spring by the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture, and the 
National Association of Marketing 
Officials. Theme of the workshop 
centered about marketing informa- 
tion and market development for 
meat and livestock. 

In his theme address, Professor 
Breimyer pointed up the rapidly 
changing nature of the _ livestock 
marketing field—and some of the 
changes which must take place to 
meet the demands of tomorrow’s 
world. 

Market services—which he ident- 
ified as: providing information, 
standardizing products, maintaining 
competition, and preventing fraud— 
“are going to have to attain a higher 
degree of exactness than was re- 
quired in the past.” 

Among examples of improvements 
needed, he listed: 

***Tighter grade standards—such 
as USDA’s beef yield grades. 

***More exact market news re- 
ports. 

***Better and more reliable con- 
trol over grade and yield selling— 


such as the recent rules announced 
under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

***More complete statistics on 
production and marketing of live- 
stock. 

“Grades and standards are impor- 
tant in a modern marketing system,” 
Professor Frank H. Baker of the 
University of Nebraska told the 70 
marketing specialists and producers 
attending the meeting. He pointed 
out that grade standards are a means 
of communication—“an important 
dimension in creating value for a 
product.” 

He stressed the need for accurate 
and reliable grade certification for 
feeder pigs and cattle as a prime 
means of developing better markets. 
“The probability of a high level of 
satisfaction by both buyer and seller 
is greater when grades and standards 
are accurate and well understood,” 
he told the group. 

Three livestock producers told the 
group what they looked for in the 
way of marketing services. One, 
Robert E. Alford of Girard, IIL. 
called for: standardized grade and 
weight terminology, more  wide- 
spread use of automatic telephone 
answering devices for market news, 
more background on market news 
reports (the ‘‘why’s” of price 
changes), and correlation between 
live price quotations and carcass 
grade-and-yield prices. 

Other speakers at the workshop 
described various market promo- 
tion and marketing information ser- 
vices provided by Federal and State 
agencies. 

Workshop participants called for 
a program to study the regional 
movement of livestock. The project 
would test methods of collecting 
data on the origin and destination 
of feeder pigs and cattle within and 
between States. O 








PROGRAM AIDES 


FOR FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


By personal contact with food stamp eligibles, C&MS Pro- 
gram Aides help dispel misunderstanding and distrust — 


and increase participation. 


SDA’s Foop STAMP message— 

more and better food for low- 
income families—is being delivered 
personally by Food Stamp Program 
Aides. 

The Program Aides, employed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Consumer and Marketing Service, 
visit households that may be eligible 
to receive food stamps, but who for 
some reason are not participating. 

USDA began using Program Aides 
to tell the food stamp story in three 
counties in Mississippi on a pilot 
basis last summer. The three-county 
test was later expanded to include 
all 36 food stamp counties in the 
State. To broaden the test, Aides 
were later added in four other pro- 
ject areas: Baltimore City, and Tal- 
bot County, Maryland; Taos Coun- 
ty, New Mexico; and Franklin Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 

An analysis of the test area shows 
that about 25 percent of the June- 
December 1967 increase in the num- 
ber of participating households 
probably resulted from Program 
Aide activities. In general, Program 
Aide results in other areas of the 
country were about the same as in 
Mississippi. The major impact on 
participation appears to be in the 
first three months Program Aides 
are employed. 

At the peak of the test program, 
about 150 Aides were interviewing 
low-income families and acquainting 


them with the Food Stamp Program. 
In general, most of the people em- 
ployed as Program Aides find the 
work rewarding and _ interesting. 
Many of them express appreciation 
for the opportunity to help other 
people eat better. 

As originally intended, Program 
Aides help to dispel misinformation 
and distrust within the entire com- 
munity—both through the house-to- 
house visits and through contact 
and association with organizations. 
In addition to general public rela- 
tions values, this improvement of 
understanding has certainly contri- 
buted to the participation gains. 

Most community and church 
groups working with the low-income 
residents reacted favorably to the 
Program Aides. Civil rights organiza- 
tions generally applauded the idea 
and accepted Aides as evidence of 
sincere interest in the local people 
and in helping them through the 
Food Stamp Program. 

One of the Aides from Maryland 
reported: “Many of the people I’ve 
seen are glad to see that somebody 
takes interest in them to see that 
they can eat more and better food. 
They're especially interested in 
hearing about how the Program lets 
them exchange their monthly food 
money for food stamp coupons 
worth more. Many people had mis- 
conceptions about the program. One 
elderly lady thought they were trad- 


Maryland Aide checks with her Food Stamp Officer-in-Charge (left) then explains the program. 





‘new Aides. All are food stamp 1 





ing stamps and had already collecte 
three food stamp coupon booklets 

One of the Washington Count 
(Mississippi) Aides arranged to hay 
a housewife transported to the Foo 
Stamp Office. The lady had recent! 
broken her leg and it was still in 
cast. She made application and wa 
cerufied on the spot. Now thi 
housewife and her 11 children ca 
get food stamps. 

One Coahoma County Aide 1 
ported that an elderly man who 
she identified as an “Old Goat” b 
cause he was originally so uncooper 
tive and said he “didn’t eat tha 
much,” now admits he does nee 
more and better food. He has - 
application for food stamps. 

One Baltimore City Aide got int 
a home without being invited. Sh 
slipped on some ice on the top ste; 
and literally fell in the front doo 
Once inside, she was able to tell he 
story to the surprised occupant wh 
then agreed to visit the welfare de 
partment and re-apply. 

The  officer-in-charge in Tao 
County, New Mexico, expresse 
satisfaction with the ability of fou 





cipients and all are fluent in North 
ern New Mexico Spanish. 

An Aide in Quitman Count) 
(Mississippi) reported that an elder 
ly lady she called upon said’ 


“Honey, I’m so glad you told mq; 


about food stamps that I could kis 
you.” 
Several Mississippi families felt 


that the Food Stamp Program alj , 


forded them the first real Christma 
they had ever known. Tunica Coun 
ty Program Aides reported 
many families exclaimed: “For thé 
first time we will have cakes, meal 
and all the trimmings. Christma 
will be a real Christmas this year. 

Although it may be too early t 
fully assess the value of the Aides 
the program so far has pointed ou! 
the effectiveness of person-to-persoll 
contacts. Not only has it meant all 
increased food purchasing power fo 
many people, but it has also pro 
vided the Aides with employmen 
which they may not otherwise hav 
had. Indirectly, it has also benefited 
the area’s food merchants through 
increased sales. C 
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CO PRIMITIVE. | 
N MEAT COOKERY ¢h 


Here are some tips for successful bar- 





becuing of poultry and red meats. 


By Sara B eck 


_— THE influence of the 
space age into many areas of 
our daily life, a primitive method of 
cookery—barbecuing—continues to 
gain in popularity. 

Every year more families move 
outdoors to mix the fresh air with 
the good taste of meat cooked over 
coals. 

An infinite array of modern meats 
-produced, processed, inspected, 
and marketed with the benefit of 
space-age technology—makes outdoor 
cooking and eating easier, more fun, 
and safer today than has ever been 
the case since the age of our cave- 
man counterparts. 

Consider, for instance, the little 
round inspection symbol. It repre- 
sents the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s assurance that the poultry 
or red meats bearing it have been 
inspected and found wholesome. But 
it means more than that. You can 
be sure, too, that the meat came 
from healthy livestock and poultry, 
was processed under strict sanitation, 
and is truthfully labeled and _pro- 
perly packaged. 

With such assurance from meat 
and poultry inspectors of USDA’s 
Consumer and Marketing Service, 
select your meat for the grill. In 
making this selection, take advan- 
tage of USDA grades for quality 
guidance. They’re assigned to in- 
spected meat and poultry by C&MS 
graders who grade the meat on the 
basis of nationally uniform quality 
standards. If you see the grade mark 
of quality, you know the meat and 
poultry also have been inspected for 
wholesomeness. 

Then, let your imagination go 
wild because barbecuing is variety 


»| cooking at its best. Variations range 


from cooking whole sides of beef 
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for hours over a bed of coals to 
heating franks for ten minutes in a 
zesty sauce. 

Can you count the ways to bar- 
becue turkey, chicken, or duck? Cut 
it in quarters, split it in halves, spit- 
roast it whole, and try a different 
marinade or basting sauce each time 
for new-flavor variety. Poultry bear- 
ing U.S. Grade A in a shield is your 
best selection when buying if you 
want it to be meaty and attractive. 

Hot dogs and hamburgers are 
favorite easy-to-fix items. -Lamb and 
pork offer a change from usual bar- 
becue fare and a wide choice of cuts 
for outdoor menus. 

Shish-kebabs are ideal for outdoor 
cooking. You can put just meat on 
the skewer, or you can combine meat 
with vegetables, fruit, or both. Make 
all the pieces uniform in size, so 
they'll cook or heat through uni- 
formly. Keep the pieces close to- 
gether if you want rare meat—or 
apart, if you want the meat well 
done and the other foods crisp. 

Steaks are an all-time favorite for 
grilling. Buy them at least an inch 
thick. The best grades are USDA 
Prime or USDA Choice—stamped 
within a shield on the outer fat 
of the meat itself. If you pick 
sirloin, porterhouse, T-bone, club, or 
rib steaks bearing these top grades, 
you can be sure that, properly 
grilled, they will turn out tender, 
juicy, and flavorful. 

If you select the less tender cuts— 
blade or arm chuck, round, or flank 
steak—the best bet for barbecuing is 
to tenderize them first. To do this, 
marinate them with a mixure of oil, 
seasonings, and lemon juice, vinegar, 
or tomato juice—or use a commercial 
tenderizer. Meat should be refrig- 
erated during marinating, but give 





it a few minutes to lose its chill 
before grilling. 
Now, for the sauce. The most 


popular base for a tart sauce is made 
from tomatoes—like sauce, paste, or 
puree. To this you can add vinegar 
or citrus juices. For seasonings, add 
condiments, spices, and herbs. In- 
clude smoke-flavored salts or “liquid 
smoke”’ if you desire a smoky flavor. 
Long slow cooking of the sauce 
thickens it and mingles the flavors. 

That delicious charcoal taste we 
associate with outdoor cookery is 
produced when fats and other meat 
juices drop onto a hot fire, causing 
it to flame up and char the meat. 
But newcomers to the “sport” of 
outdoor cookery often make the mis- 
take of allowing flames to get out of 
hand, to the detriment of the meat 
as well as their own safety. 

The secret of success is a good bed 
of coals—white hot, without flames. 
You reduce the heat by raising the 
grill or rotisserie, by spacing the 
coals wider apart, or occasionally 
sprinkling water on the coals. Low 
to moderate temperatures get the 
best results. 

For smoke flavor use chips of such 
woods as hickory, oak, apple, and 
cherry. For maximum smoke and 
minimum burning of the chips, soak 
them in water for an hour or so 
before you use them. Then, add a 
few at a time to the charcoal while 
you're cooking, replacing those that 
flame up with wet chips. 

With practice, you'll be producing 
results that would be the envy of 
any caveman chef! O 





The author is a consumer special- 
, Information Division, C&MS, 
USDA. 










































The Machados pick up their monthly allotment 
of 94 pounds of food worth about $30.00 — staple 
foods which help Mrs. Machado provide nutri- 
tious, attractive meals for her family. 


*Windham Area Community Action Program in Willamantic, Conn. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, “Community Action Gets A Food Program. 


Tasty menu ideas with USDA donated foods 
How One Family Benefit 


aa, erie MY special milk,” says 
5-year-old Tony Machado 
proudly, watching his mother mix 
water with the nonfat dry milk 
donated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The kids love this milk I mix,” 
says Mrs. Elizabeth Machado, smil- 
ing approvingly as she stirs the milk 
in a big pitcher. “I use all the Gov- 
ernment donated foods I get. 
They're a big help.” 

She and husband Edward Mach- 
ado, a factory laborer, live with 
their four healthy young children in 
a rented two-story frame house on 
the outskirts of Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Every workday, he drives 
the 62 compact model car 66 miles 
round trip to his night shift job at 
a plant in East Hartford, where he 
has been working for about the last 
year and a half. 

The Machados have a close fam- 
ily spirit of cooperation and help- 
fulness. They manage their limited 
income with great care to provide 
the best possible family life for 
themselves and the children. Luxu- 
ries are those they make for them- 
selves, like breakfast in bed for 
mother on Sunday morning. Six- 
year-old Pamela, the eldest, helps 
her father fix breakfast. 

A few months ago the Machados 
learned they were eligible for food 
donations through the Windham 
area Community Action Program 
(WACAP), the local agency carry- 
ing out USDA’s Family Food Dona- 
tion Program. Every month when 
the WACAP mobile distribution 
unit comes to Mansfield, the family 
drives three miles to town to pick up 
their allotment of 94 pounds of food 
worth about $30. In the packages 
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are canned meat, peanut butter, 
cheese, beans, dry milk, butter, 
shortening, raisins, oat meal, corn- 
meal, flour, and rice. They’re good 
staple foods, packed under USDA 
inspection, and they mean _ real 
tangible help in supplying food for 
the family’s meals. 

Mrs. Machado follows the food 





ads and shops once a week, some- 
times in more than one store to get 
the best buys. In making up her 
shopping list she keeps in mind the 
donated foods she has on hand and 
notes the other foods she needs to 
buy like chicken, fish, meat, fruits 
and vegetables. Often the whole 
family goes along on a food shopping 
trip. Like all children, the lively 
Machado youngsters ask for sweets 
in the store, but their mother wisely 
and firmly says “No” because they 
will have a snack later on at home. 

The afternoon snack of homemade 
oatmeal cookies and milk is part of 
the day’s routine the Machado chil- 
dren look forward to. Their mother 
says she loves to bake and uses the 
flour and cereal products to excel- 
lent advantage in bread as well as 
cookies and cake. For example, her 
oatmeal cookies combine several 
donated foods—oatmeal, flour, rai- 
sins, milk and shortening. To com- 
plete the recipe for about 3 dozen 
cookies, she adds about 13 cents 
worth of other ingredients: sugar, 
baking powder, an egg and some 
grated orange rind. 

With their cookies, the Machado 
youngsters have milk to drink 





which mother mixed the day before 
from donated dry milk. “I mix it in 
warm water and then chill it in the 
refrigerator overnight,” Mrs. Mach- 
ado points out. “I wouldn’t drink 
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warm milk myself and I don’t ex- 
pect my kids to.” 

Dinner is the main event of the 
day, when the whole family sits 
down to eat together, before their 
father leaves for his night job. From 
Mrs. Machado’s own list of family 
favorites, here is a sample menu 
showing how much the USDA foods 
can help out in one meal. 

Meat Loaf 
Canned Peas 
‘Tomato-Macaroni casserole 
Cornmeal muffins and butter 
Peanut butter cake 
Milk 

Since donated foods are used ex- 
tensively in this menu, Mrs. Mach- 
ado uses only about 84 cents worth 
of other foods to round out the meal. 
The meat loaf is made from donated 
canned chopped meat combined 
with some 14 cents worth of other 
ingredients: an egg, onion, and 
crushed saltine crackers. A can of 
peas costs about 20 cents. The 
tomatoes and macaroni for the cas- 
serole cost Mrs. Machado about 29 
cents and she adds some grated 
cheese from her stock of donated 
foods. She makes the cornmeal muf- 
fins with donated foods—cornmeal, 
flour, fat and milk—to which she 
adds about 5 cents worth of baking 
powder, sugar and an egg. For 
dessert, there is an unusual special- 
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ty—white layer cake frosted with 
donated peanut butter. The children 
enjoy it and the peanut butter pro- 
vides important food value. The 
cake too, is made largely from food 
donations, with some 16 cents worth 
of sugar, eggs, baking powder, and 
vanilla flavoring added. In total the 
menu adds up to an appealing, 
nourishing meal at minimal cost. 
Of course, the percentage of 
donated foods Mrs. Machado is able 
to incorporate into her menus varies 
from day to day. But month in and 
month out these basic and versatile 
foods make a consistently valuable 
contribution to the diets of the 


Machados and the 3.4 million other 
low-income Americans helped by the 
Family Food Donation Program. 








Twelve States participated 


in the U.S, sole dat tae 





this spring, c 
one of the ings US. ‘food 
sales promotions ever held in 
the Far East. 

Commodities on display 
included instant yam flakes 
from North Carolina, maple 
syrup from Pennsylvania, 
popcorn from Maryland, 
cheese from Wisconsin, fro- 
zen vegetables from Min- 
nesota, wheat from North 
Dakota, soybeans from Iowa, 
frozen fruit from Michigan, 
poultry parts from Missis- 
sippi, canned meats from 
Nebraska, vegetable protein 
products from Iilinois, and 
beef cuts from Colorado. 

Some of these States have 
foreign market development 
programs under Matching 
Fund cooperative agreements 
with USDA’s Consumer and 
Marketing Service. ° () 


Most of the persons receiv- 
ing the Missouri Daily Mar- 
ket Summary ranked this — 


report as the most valuable 


single source of cross-com ym- . 


modity market information, a 
recent survey revealed. 
The report is a daily sum- 
mary on market 
ply, and demand issued by the 
Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation | with 


the U.S. Department of Agri- 





a 


culture’s Consumer and sage 


keting Service. i 

The survey also. anne. 
that while most (75 percent) 
used the report to’ 
posted on market trends,” a 
suprisingly high percentage 
(23 percent) reported they 
use the Summary for pricing 
their product or for deciding 
where to buy or sell. oO 
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U.S. and Canada Team Up to Inspect Grain 


Cooperative grain sampling and inspection along the 
St. Lawrence assures foreign nations of a continuous 
supply of grain that meets C&MS quality standards. 


HEY COME from America’s bread- 

basket, lumbering their way 
up through the famous channel 
called the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence near Anti- 
costi Isle—“‘lakers” (or ore boats) , 
loaded to the brim with their pre- 
cious golden cargoes of grain for 
export to distant lands. 

They come from as far away as 
Duluth and Superior on the western 
edge of Lake Superior; from Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, kissing the 
shores of Lake Michigan; and from 
Toledo, at the westernmost tip of 
Lake Erie. 

These lakers are headed for Cana- 
dian ports up to 1,800 miles away— 
to Montreal, the jeweled city of sky- 
scrapers nestled by the mighty St. 
Lawrence; to Trois Rivieres, the 
city of “Three Rivers;” to Quebec 
City, Baie Comeau, and Port Car- 
tier, home of the newest export 
grain elevator along the St. Law- 
rence. 

Here, at these picturesque French- 
Canadian ports, grain is transferred 
into some of the world’s biggest 
elevator houses before being loaded 
onto oceangoing vessels. 

(The lakers, meanwhile, pick up 
return cargoes of newsprint from 
Trois Rivieres and Baie Comeau and 
iron ore from the vast mining areas 
of Schefferville and Gagnon several 
hundred miles to the northeast of 
Baie Comeau and Port Cartier. The 
lakers deliver the newsprint and 
ores to American publishers and 
smelting centers located along the 
Great Lakes—completing a full cir- 
cle of picking up newsprint and 
iron ore in Canada and returning 
with grain from the U.S.) 

Before any U.S. grain can be ex- 
ported by grade to other nations, 
however, it must be officially sam- 
pled and inspected, if it is shipped 
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By J. L. O’Brate 


from a place where a licensed in- 
spector is located. This certification 
of U.S. grade provides a language of 
trade understood around the world. 
Along the St. Lawrence, this impor- 
tant procedure is accomplished 
through a joint agreement between 
the United States and Canadian 
Governments. 





The author is Assistant Chief, 
Grain Inspection Branch, Grain 
Division, CKMS, USDA. 





The U.S.-Canadian agreement 
dates back to 1959. The agreement, 
which helps facilitate the marketing 
of U.S. grain through export chan- 
nels, works this way. 

*Canadian samplers, who work 
for the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada, sample US. 
grain according to procedures spelled 
out in the U.S. Grain Standards, 
and under U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture supervision. 

*Federal agricultural commodity 
graders, working for USDA’s Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, per- 
form the actual inspection work and 
are assigned to various Canadian 
ports. Inspectors in Montreal, for 
example, perform inspection work 
in that city and are on call for in- 
spection work in Trois Rivieres and 
Quebec City. Other inspectors are 
assigned to Baie Comeau and also 
work in Port Cartier, when needed. 

Inspection laboratories are main- 
tained at each port. Grade certifi- 
cates are transmitted to the buyers 
and sellers of grain who request in- 
spection services. Inspectors assigned 
to Canada are given a tour of duty— 
usually not lasting more than two 
to four years—special compensation 
for foreign assignments, and housing 
allowances. They get help at times 


from other inspectors who are de- 
tailed to Canada as needed for pe- 
riods of 30 to 60 days. 

Canadian grain-handling _ facili- 
ties are as impressive as those in the 
United States. Montreal, for exam- 
ple, is the home of five huge grain 
elevators and elaborate dock fac- 
ilities. It is a major marketing cen- 
ter for U.S, grain, and plays host to 
many grain buyers‘ and sellers from 
both Canada and the United States. 

Further downstream are the ports 
of Trois Rivieres and Quebec City, 
where huge elevators load grain into 
ocean-going ships from every port 
of call. Still further down the 
mighty St. Lawrence is the port of 
Baie Comeau which houses one of 
the busiest grain elevators anywhere 
in the world. Here, 260 miles from 
Quebec City, grain is loaded from 
one elevator at the rate of 2,000 
bushels per minute, or 120,000 
bushels per hour! 

And finally, at Port Cartier, 
45 miles downstream from Baie 
Comeau, is the newest grain elevator 
to be built along the Seaway. This 
elevator, although not as fast as its 
sister in Baie Comeau, can still load 
American grain for export at the 
rate of 80,000 bushels per hour, and 
can store a whopping ten million 
bushels at a time. 

It is a long way from Duluth to 
Montreal, Port Cartier, or other 
French-Canadian ports. And it is 
still further to foreign ports where 
U.S. grain will be delivered to na- 
tions dependent on the golden staff 
of life. Thanks, however, to the 
joint U.S.-Canadian agreement on 
grain sampling and inspection along 
the St. Lawrence, these nations can 
rely on a continuous supply of grain 
that meets the quality standards 
established by the Consumer and 
Marketing Service. 0 
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How Do You Make Sure 






THE MEAT YOU BUY IS SAFE? 


(Editor’s note: This article is designed 
primarily for educational work with low- 
income families.) 


HEN YOU buy meat—like pork chops 
or chicken—you want it to be clean 
and safe to eat, don’t youP 

But how do you know it is? Is there 
any way to tell? 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has men who make sure it is clean 
and fit to eat when it leaves the meat plant. 

The men—and some women, too—are 
called inspectors. They are right in the 
plants where cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, 
and turkeys are made into food. 

The inspectors look at the meat plant — 
from floor to roof—to make sure every- 
thing is clean like a nice white kitchen. 

They look at the live animals or birds to 
be sure they are healthy. Any that are not 
healthy cannot be made into food for you. 

The inspectors keep their eyes on meat 
as it is prepared. This way, it will be fresh 
and fit to eat when it leaves the plant and 
comes to your store. If the inspectors see 
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any bad meat, they make the plant owners 
destroy it. No bad meat can be sold by in- 
spected meat plants. 

If you see these little round marks, 
you can be sure the meat you buy has been 
inspected ... 












PEC> 
On chicken or turkey, or SHS 
foods made with them— - US 
DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE 


On the big cuts of fresh 
meat like beef, pork, and 
lamb— 











U.S. 
INSPECTED 
AND PASSED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
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On prepared meat foods 
like beef pies or on 
bacon— 


If you do not see the marks, and you are 
not sure —then ask your meat man to show 


= 


you the marks. O 











CONSUMER AND MARKETING BRIEFS 


Selected short items on C&MS activities in consumer protection, 
marketing services, market regulation, and consumer food programs. 


MARYLAND TO BUY USDA 
INSPECTED CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Beginning July 1, the State of 
Maryland will require that all 
canned fruits and vegetables it buys 
for State institutions be inspected 
for quality by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Maryland’s purchase orders will 
specify USDA grades of canned 
fruits and vegetables, and all cases 
of these foods must show the official 
inspection stamp of USDA’s Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service. 

Inspection of canned fruits and 
vegetables is provided, for a fee, by 
the C&MS Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. 

The Processed Products Standard- 
ization and Inspection Branch of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division helped 
the State of Maryland develop the 
specifications for its purchases of 
canned fruits and vegetables and 
other processed foods. This Branch 
develops U.S. grade standards and 
provides prompt inspection service 
to the industry and governmental 
procurement agencies. O 


TWO MILES OF GRAIN 
“DOWN THE ROAD” 


Did you ever get stuck at a rail- 
road crossing and count the freight 
cars whizzing by? Well, motorists in 
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Houston, Texas, recently had that 
“honor” and found out how long a 
ireight train can be. Before the last 
car passed from view, motorists had 
counted more than 200 cars—making 
up the longest trainload of grain 
ever assembled. The train was 
loaded at Omaha and Kansas City, 
and before it reached its destination 
in Houston, it was about two miles 
long! The trainload of grain, con- 
taining over 700,000 bushels of corn, 
wheat, and grain sorghum, was 
routed to Houston so that it could 
be loaded on board oceangoing ves- 
sels destined for foreign ports. All 
grain exported by grade from an 
inspection point must be officially 
inspected by licensed grain inspec- 
tors supervised by the Consumer and 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. CJ 


C&MS TAKES PART IN 
“NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES” 
AT PRAIRIE VIEW A&M 


“New Career Opportunities,” a 
program sponsored this year by the 
National Urban League at Prairie 
View A&M College, Prairie View, 
Texas, gave about 4,000 students 
some ideas about future jobs. 

John C. Teas represented the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service at the 
program. Teas, who is with the 
Processed Products Standardization 


and Inspection Branch of the C&MS 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, was 
one of the 30 career representatives 
who spoke on their work. 

From Teas, the students learned 
about jobs in developing grade 
standards and means of measuring 
quality for canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables and in inspecting 
these products for quality. Teas says 
the students were very interested in 
the wide range of C&MS activities. 


O 


U.S. IS LARGEST 
RICE EXPORTER 


The United States is now the 
largest exporter of rice in the world. 
Last year, exports exceeded 1.8 mil- 
lion metric tons—most of it officially 
inspected by the Consumer and 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
Department of Agriculture. 0 


HIGHER QUALITY STANDARDS 
FOR RAISINS ADOPTED 


Beginning September 1, raisin 
shipments from California will be 
restricted to the plumper, sweeter 
raisins made from riper grapes. 
That’s when new, higher standards 
of quality—adopted by the raisin 
industry under its Federal market- 
ing order—will become effective. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Division 
of the Consumer and Marketing 
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Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, said the new minimum 
quality standards apply to Califor- 
nia’s production of Thompson Seed- 
less raisins. The new standards will 
raise the quality requirements for 
raisins that packers may ship to 
market. And according to C&MS 
marketing specialists, this will as- 
sure food shoppers, bakers, and 
other users of getting the higher 
quality raisins. 

The current minimum grade re- 
quirement is U.S. Grade C. The 
new standard raises the requirement 
to “not less than 55 percent Grade 
B maturity”—meaning more of the 
plumper, sweeter raisins that are 
dried from riper grapes will be in- 
cluded in the U.S. Grade C. Mini- 
mum quality requirements for pro- 
ducer deliveries to raisin handlers 
also have been raised. 

The tightening of the quality re- 
quirements was recommended by 
the Raisin Administrative Com- 
mittee, the group of producers and 
handlers administering the Federal 
raisin marketing order. oO 


PLENTIFUL FOODS 
FOR JULY 


Seasonal fruits and vegetables 
join plentiful eggs, turkeys, and 
versatile vegetable fats and oils to 
round out Consumer and Marketing 
Service’s list of foods for July shop- 
pers. 

Egg production in July is ex- 
pected to run close to the year ear- 
lier record. Output of turkey meat 
in July is expected to fall sharply 
below a year ago. But cold storage 
holdings may be a fifth larger than 
last year. 

Peach production in 9 Southern 
States is 70% ahead of last year’s 
short crop. Plums are estimated at 
12% greater than a year earlier. 
With average weather, and yields 
adjusted for trends, output of early 
summer watermelons could be up. 

Fairly liberal supplies of sum- 
mer vegetables are expected to be 
available. As for vegetable fats and 
oils, supplies may remain larger than 
potential demands. 0 
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FOOD TIPS 


— from USDA's Consumer and Marketing Service 


Official USDA grades can help 
consumers choose good quality 
dairy products, such as butter 
and Cheddar cheese. U.S. Grade 
A, for example, assures you of 
butter that’s made from fresh 
cream. It means the butter will 
have a pleasing flavor and a 
fairly smooth texture. On Ched- 
dar cheese, the Grade A shield 
means a good quality product 
with a pleasing flavor. The 
grade shield assures you, first, 
that the product has_ been 
checked by an experienced gov- 
ernment grader, and second, that 
it was produced in a USDA-ap- 
proved plant. U.S. Grade A on 
butter and cheese, however, 
should not be confused with the 
“Grade A” legend commonly 
seen on bottles or cartons of 
fluid milk. “Grade A” on fluid 
milk is a rating assigned by a 
State or local agency and indi- 
cates compliance with sanitary 
requirements. oO 


Although lemonade is usually 
considered a warm-weather 
drink, fresh lemons are available 
the year round, And, they are 
used in a variety of dishes which 
are served any time of the year. 
The best lemons have a rich 
yellow color. They are firm, 
juicy, and have a _ reasonably 
smooth-textured skin. Coarse 
skin texture is a sign of thick 
skin and less than normal juice. 
Avoid lemons with a darker 
yellow color, soft spots, and 
punctures—they're signs of age 
or possible decay. oO 


You have a choice of flavors 
when you buy canned peas, ac- 
cording to a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service. “Shopper’s Guide for 
Canned Peas” says two types of 
peas are used for canning—the 
smooth skinned early or early 
June type, and the dimple- 
skinned or sweet type. 

The Shopper’s Guide tells 
how to read the label, how full 
a can should be, and all about 
sizes of peas and nutritional 
values. 

The meaning of the different 
U.S. grades for canned peas and 
information on how the con- 
sumer can use them is included. 

For example, U.S. Grade A 
or Fancy peas are very tender 
and flavorful and their color is 
the typical uniform soft green of 
canned peas. They make a good 
side dish or salad ingredient for 
a special dinner or luncheon. 

U.S. Grade B or Extra Stand- 
ard canned peas are not as 
tender as Grade A peas but they 
have a good flavor. They are 
good as a side dish or for use in 
casseroles. 

U.S. Grade C or Standard 
canned peas are more mature 
but have a fairly good flavor. 
They don’t look as good as the 
higher grades but they are just 
as nutritious. They are a thrifty 
buy for a side dish or for use in 
soups, purees, or souffles. Copies 
of “Shopper’s Guide for Canned 
Peas,” PA-728, are available by 
postcard request from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washing- | 


ton, D.C. 20250. oO 
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“Alaskan School Children Eat Pilot Bread,” 2/67/11 

Amount of beef served, 8/67/13. 

Breakfast in American Samoan schools, 5/67/13. 

Breakfast served at school, 6/67/7 

“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on School Lunch Home 
Economist,” 12/67/2 

Children test new recipes, 5/68/15. 

Creative teachers teach good nutrition, 10/67/3 

Donated foods lowers cost, 6/68/17 

42 meat servings a child in fiscal "67, 12/67/13 

Grape juice judged by children, 4/68/6 

Hot lunches in disposable trays, 5/67/14. 

Manners taught in dining room, 8/67/12 

More orange juice for school year, 9/67/2 

Number of children eating breakfast 1966-1967, 7/67/12 

Pilot breakfast program, 9/67/5 

Preference survey for children, 9/67/13 

Program in Fulton County, Ga., 4/68/4 

Recipe experimentation, 5/67/2 

“Sack lunch” program in a Tenn. county, 8/67/7 

Savings on rolls in Ala., 6/68/17 

School breakfast in Cleveland, 6/68/6. 

School lunch personnel from Japan visit U.S. schools, 
4/67/14 

Scope of Child Nutrition Act, 1/67/4 

Struggle to keep prices low, 3/67/16 

Student letter of appreciation, 6/67/13 

“U.S. Schools Enjoy Food Bonanza,” 5/67/12 


CONSUMER FOOD PROGRAMS — SPECIAL MILK 


Milk for summer camps, 11/67/2 





CONSUMER PROTECTION —GENERAL 
U.S./Canadian cooperation, 3/68/13. 

Compliance and Evaluation Staff, 2/68/14 

How to protect meat and poultry agaiust spoilage, 7/67/10 
Processed meat and poultry testing, 6/68/8 


CONSUMER PROTECTION — MEAT INSPECTION 

The curing process, 2/67/4. 

Federal-State programs, 5/68/5 

Home freezing, 12/67/8 

“Hot-skinning” method of preparing veal carcasses, 
9/67/14 

How sausage is made, 8/67/8. 

How to buy and cook lamb, 4/67/8 

Implementing Wholesome Meat Act, 6/68/18 

Imported canned meats, 6/67/3 

Imported meat rejected, 6/68/7 

Inspectors work during Hurricane Beulah, 2/68/12 

Label guarantees wholesomeness, 3/67/13 

Lady vet gets results, 8/67/12 

Meat and poultry inspection, fiscal °67, 1/68/12 

“Meat Inspector Safety Helmets,” 3/68/17 

“Meat Inspectors Detect Hazards,” 4/68/12 

Meat plants must be capable of easy cleaning, 11/67/10 

Mobile Shipside Rapid Defrost Unit, 3/68/14 

New mobile meat inspection unit, 9/67/12 

Reindeer meat, 5/68/12 

“States Act to Assure Wholesome Meat,” 6/68/9 

Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, 1/68/3 

Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, 2/68/16 

“387 Meat Plants Granted Federal Inspection,” 6/68/16 





CONSUMER PROTECTION — 
POULTRY INSPECTION 
“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on Poultry Inspector,” 5/68/2 
How to buy and use chicken, 3/67/2 
“Inspectors Rescue Plant Employee,” 1/67/12. 
Labeling regulation for poultry in soup, 7/67/13 
Meat and poultry inspection, fiscal "67, 1/68/12 
What “skinless” turkey means, 10/67/13 


COTTON —CLASSING 


Advanced cotton classing instruments, 4/67/11 
Classing offices have “open house,” 1/67/13 
Futures, 6/68/19. 

Galveston cotton market, 3/68/15 

Numerical codes, 9/67/6. 

Smith-Doxey program in Louisiana, 11/67 4 
Tests on fiber strength, 1/67/12 

Training program for cotton classers, 9/67/7 


COTTON — RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 
Research and Promotion Act, 12/67/6 


“Secretary Freeman Approves Cotton Program Budget,” 
11/67/13 


DAIRY—GENERAL 
Butter, 2/67/13 


Four major types of services, 6/67/16 


DAIRY —GRADING 


Calorie counting, 6/68/5. 

Cottage cheese, sour cream, 2/68/13 

Grades for quality, 3/68/12 

Grade shield for instant nonfat dry milk, 5/67/16 
“How to Buy Butter,” 4/68/5 

“How To Buy Instant Nonfat Dry Milk,” 11/67/11 
How to buy, store, use Cheddar cheese, 9/67/3 
Instant nonfat dry milk, 1/68/14 

Plant survey program, 5/68/14 

Service for quantity buyers, 1/67/16 





°This is basically a subject matter index, but there are also titles shown by quotation marks. The numbers signify month/year/page. 
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DAIRY —INSPECTION 





Blended food product for world’s hungry, 11/67/7. 
“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on Dairy Plant Inspector,” 
4/68/2. 


DAIRY —MARKET NEWS 


Dairy and Poultry Market News has 50th anniversary, 
8/67/14 


DAlntY—MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


Class I base plan, 11/67/12. 


Consumers have great access to marketing order milk, 


1/68/13. 
Map of U.S. milk marketing order areas, 6/67/6 
“Milk Orders Help Assure Adequate Supplies,” 2/67/12 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES - GENERAL 


Apples, 9/67/13. 
Atomic energy prevents food decay, 1/67/8 








Banana Study Group and foreign markets, 4/68/16 
Blueberries, 7/67/13. 

Cantaloupe, 6/67/13. 

Carrots, 4/68/13 


C&MS specialist teaches marketing at CENTO workshop, 


2/67/7 


Cucumbers, 3/68, 13 

Dry Beans, 5/67/15 

Grapefruit, 3/68/17. 

Green peppers, 5/68/13 

“How to Buy Fresh Fruit,” 12/67/4 

“How to Buy Fresh Vegetables,” 1/68/7 
Hunts Point, N.Y.—world’s largest wholesale produce 

distribution center, 1/68/4 

Increase in strawberry shipments, 7/67/13 
Lettuce, 1/67/13 

Mixed nuts, 11/67/13. 

New methods of packaging, 10/67/15 
Olive story, past and present, 4/67/4. 
Onions, 3/67/13 
Onions, 8/67/13 

Onions, 4/68/13. 

Orange juice, 3/67/13. 

Split peas, 4/67/13 

Strawberries, 5/68/13 

Study group reports prospects, 5/67/12 


Tomatoes, 7/67/13. 
FRUIT: 
Grade standards re vised, 12/67/10 


Mechanical harvesting of tomatoes, 2/68/15 
Processed grades, 5/68/12 





ND VEGETABLES — GRADING 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — INSPECTION 
Country shipping point inspectors, 3/68/10 
Frozen potatoes, 4/68/8. 
Machine to inspect raisin maturity, 6/67/15 
New lab, 5/67/6. 
“Personnel Spotlight on Processed F&V Inspection Su- 
pervisor,” 6/67/2. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
MARKETING ORDERS 
Advertising and sales promotion, 4/68/12 
Export market for Texas onions, 10/67/11 
“Export Markets For U.S. Walnuts,” 1/67/7 
For consumer protection, 12/67/11 
“How Is a Marketing Order Born,” 4/67/7 
\iarketing policy statement, 12/67/3 
Nectarines change iinage, 8/67/6 
Organized group action to suit market demand, 1/68/13 
Organized marketing helps industry, 7/67/8. 
Research helps meet marketing problems, 3/67/11. 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES —- MARKET NEWS 





“Air Shipments of Calif. Produce Up Again,” 5/68/12 

Chile’s daily reports, 1/67/10. 

Cut flowers, 5/68/3. 

F&V Market News reporter, 7/67/2 

51 years of service in Hammond, La., 3/67/13. 

“Market News for Mexican Produce,” 4/68/14. 

“Pamphlet Describes F&V Market News,” 3/68/9 

Service for New Mexico, 2/68/12. 

Types of changes in F&V market news, 8/67/4 

Use of telephone recorders, 2/68/12 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — PACA 

“Bad Produce Contract Spells Trouble, A,” 5/67/11. 

“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on Regulatory Specialist,” 
11/67/16. 

Explanation of PACA to produce men, 1/67/2. 

Growers can reduce sales disputes, 9/67/11 

Helps retailer, 3/67/7 





july 1968 


PACA action upheld against N.Y. firm, 3/68/14. 

“PACA Helps Keep Produce Moving, Marketing Costs 
Down,” 1/68/12. 

Risks can be cut in trading, 4/68/7 

“Supreme Court Upholds PACA Action,” 4/67/12. 





GRADING —GENERAL 

Food vocabulary quiz, 2/68/7 

Grade shield importance, 3/68/17. 

USDA grades exhibit, 12/67/5. 

Questions and answers for food buyers, 6/68/13 
USDA Grade Shield, 5/67/13 

“USDA Grades —to Help You Choose,” 7/67/4 





GRAIN— GENERAL 

Changes in marketing of wheat, 2/67/14. 

Rice, 8/67/13. 

Computer shops for split peas, 4/68/12 

GRAIN — FEDERAL SEED ACT 

“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on Seed Technologist,” 
2/68/2 

“Congress Amends Federal Seed Act,” 1/67/6. 

Congressional amendments to it, 1/68/13 

Examination of agricultural, vegetable, lawn seed, 5/67/16. 

“How to Buy Grass Seed,” 2/67/3. 

Seed identification reveals opium poppy plant, 4/68/13 

Seed variety tests, 7/67/14. 


“Developing Nations Receive U.S. Soybean Oil,” 2/68/6. 
New boat speeds shipments on Miss. River, 3/68/5. 
Quality tests for flour, 10/67/7 

Samplers and inspectors on Miss. River, 1/68/8 


GRAIN- MARKET NEWS 


Cross commodity reporting (see LIVESTOCK — Market 
News), 6/67/12. 


GRAIN — STANDARDS 
New standards for rough, brown, milled rice, 12/67/14. 
Rice standards, 3/68/17. 


LIVESTOCK —GENERAL 
Beef cuts, 11/67/13. 

Lamb, 7/67/13 

Lamb chops, 2/67/13. 

Pork, 9/67/13 

Pot roast, 1/67/13. 

Rib roast, 3/67/13. 

Round steak, 6/67/13. 

Rump roast, 10/67/13. 

Sandra Brookover, consumer meat specialist, 5/67/9. 
Veal steaks, 4/67/13. 


LIVESTOCK — GRADING 

Alabama Dept. of Agriculture and Industries’ service, 
2/68/7. 

Beef carcass evaluation service, 1/67/3. 

“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on USDA Meat Grader,” 
9/67/16 

Canned chopped meat for needy, 4/67/16 

Beef, 4/68/13 

Color film, 4/68/14 

Federal-State cooperation, 4/68/15 

Flank steak, 2/68/13. \ 

40th anniversary, 2/67/6. 

“How to Buy Beef Roasts,” 2/68/5. 

“How to Buy Beef Steaks,” 5/68/11. 

Lamb, 1/68/14. 

New records in Hawaii, 12/67/13 

One billion pounds of meat graded, 7/67/12 





Record amount of meat graded, 10/67/15 

Revised standards for pork carcass grades, 10/67/10 
Round steak, 5/68/13 

Steak, 6/68/18. 

Yield grades, 3/67/14 

Yield grading, 6/68/4. 


LIVESTOCK — MARKET NEWS 





Cross commodity reporting (see GRAIN — Market News), 
6/67/12 

Estimated Daily Slaughter Report, 5/67/12. 

“Feeder Cattle and Calf Price Summaries Now Avail- 
able,” 11/67/13. 

Meat trade reports for 50 years, 6/67/14. 

Offices expand services, 2/68/13 

Overfeeding can bring low price’, 3/68/3. 

Service in Kansas, 5/68/7. 

Telephone service, 10/67/13 


MARKET NEWS-— GENERAL 








History of Federal-State cooperation, 3/68/6 

Market news system in Brazil, 5/67/10. 

“1,000 Market News Reports a Day” in fiscal 1967, 
12/67/12 

Purpose, progress, problems, 2/67/8 

“Wyoming Market News a Hit,” 4/68/12. 


MATCHING FUNDS—GENERAL 

Alabama State marketing specialists help F&V farmers, 
7/67/7. 

Colorado consumer specialist, 6/68/13 

Cost-reduction clinic for retailers, 7/67/16. 

Calif.’s sticker for avocado ripeness, 2/68/7. 

Cotton quality reports, 4/68/9. 

Egg chef workshops, 4/67/13. 

Foreign marketing workshop, 2/67/16 

Market power for farmers, 6/68/3 

Miller receives administrative award (Pa.), 6/68/13 

Mushroom marketing exchange program, 11/67/12 

NASDA opens Washington, D.C. office, 3/68/5 

National Service Workshop, 8/67/15. 

Papayas eating quality, 4/68/9. 

“States Can Team Up Against Common Marketing Prob- 
lems,” 6/67/10 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS —GENERAL 











Checkweighing program broadened, 5/67/7. 


POULTRY —GENERAL 
Chicken 3/67/13 
Chicken, 4/67/13 

Poultry roasts, 6/67/13 
School lunch purchase program, 4/67/6. 
Turkey, 1/67/13. 
“Turkey — From Farm. . 





To Table,” 6/67/8 


POULTRY —EGGs 

“C&MS Personnel Spotlight on Egg Grader,” 1/68/2 
Egg chef workshops, 4/67/13. 

Egg products inspection, 1/67/11 

Eggs, 2/67/13. 

Eggs, 1/68/14. 

Eggs, 6/68/18. 

Eggs for Easter, 3/68/20. 

Grades, sizes of eggs, 5/67/4. 

Grade standards through the years, 5/68/6 

“Know the Eggs You Buy” exhibit, 3/68/17 
Production operation, 10/67/8 

Publication on “How to Buy Eggs”’, 3/68/19. 
Southeastern Egg Quality and Grading School, 5/67/12. 
Springtime Egg Festival, 5/68/9. 

USDA redesigns egg grade shield, 10/67/3 


POULTRY — GRADING 

Billion-dollar market, 6/67/12. 

Cross-licensing, 1/67/12 

Domestic farm-raised rabbits are good for eating, 1/68/11 
Duck or goose for holiday eating, 12/67/16 

How to cook and use turkey, 11/67/3 

How to disjoint a chicken, 2/68/8 

Purchase program, 4/67/6. 

Sales arrangements for Grade A turkeys, 6/68/12 


POULTRY - MARKET NEWS 


“Dairy and Poultry Market News Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary,” 8/67/14. 





STANDARDIZATION — GENERAL 
Codex Alimentarius Commission drafts standards for 
fruits and vegetables, 10/67/16. 


Codex Alimentarius Commission progress report, 3/67/6 
TOBACCO — INSPECTION 
Record-high prices for 1966 flue-cured tobacco, 3/67/15. 


TRANSPORTATION AND WAREHOUSE — GENERAL 





Checklist for fire prevention and storage management for 
cotton warehouse, 9/67/13 

Cotton Div. employee suggestion means savings, 7/67/12 

Food management order for national emergency, 11/67/5. 

“Licensing of Public Warehouses continued to increase in 
67,” 1/68/14. 

Reduced transportation rates, 8/67/3. 

Transportation specialists work toward cost-reducing 
changes, 3/68/4 

“Transportation Specialists Helped Save Money for 
Farmers and Consumers,” 1/68/13 
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ISOLATED ISLAND GETS SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAM 


_ VALUE of school feeding in 
the overall educational picture 
has been argued pro and con by the 
experts, but few could deny its im- 
portance on Daufuskie Island. 

A small island off the South 
Carolina coast in Beaufort County, 
Daufuskie has about 134 inhabitants, 
33 of which are school children. 

At one time, the island had a 
booming oyster industry, but debris 
from Savannah and_ surrounding 
areas has polluted the waters and 
killed the beds. Today, there is no 
industry whatsoever on the island— 
not even a store—and most of the 
families are poor. 

The only way to reach the island 
is by boat or helicopter, and even 
these are useless if the weather is 
bad. So, the children of Daufuskie 
seldom have contact with the out- 
side world, or as they call it, “out 
there.” 

In spite of this, each day every 
school child on Daufuskie Island 
eats a small breakfast and a nutri- 
tious, well-balanced lunch made 
possible by child nutrition programs 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service. 

Mrs. Julia Johnson, principal and 
teacher in Daufuskie’s two-room 
school house, said the school food 
service programs have been as im- 
portant a part of the children’s ed- 
ucation as reading and math. 

“Until the lunch program was 
started in 1967, many of the chil- 
dren didn’t even know how to use 
forks and knives, “Mrs. Jonnson 
said. “This kind of education is just 
as essential in getting along in the 
world as the book type.” 

Even if children are hungry, they 
often refuse to try something they've 


never tasted before. One of Mrs. 
Johnson’s biggest problems is teach- 
ing children about new foods. Be- 
fore school feeding, most of them 
had never eaten anything except 
fish, greens, beans, corn meal and 
flour. 

“I finally got the children inter- 
ested in new foods by cutting out 
pictures of tasty-looking foods from 
different women’s magazines,” Mrs. 
Johnson recalled. “If the children 
saw something they thought was 
pretty and they might like, I'd make 
a note of it. Then, the next time 
I'd order food, the new foods would 
be included.” 

“We also use school feeding as 
a means of teaching the children 
the importance of proper nutri- 
tion,” she said. ‘““You’d be amazed 
at the difference in the health and 
attitudes of the children since they 
started eating at school. They feel 
better now, and they know why.” 

In addition, they are learning 


A student learns the techniques of waiting 
on tables — with school lunches. 





about attractive food preparations, 
table settings, and etiquette. The 
children have been taught not only 
how and when to use silverware, but 
not to talk while eating, to use nap 
kins, to be excused before leaving 
the table, and many other table 
manners. — 

“The children of Daufuskie need 
to know how to act when they leave 
the island,” she said. ‘““The way they 
act, and in turn are treated, will 
determine to a great extent how 
they make out for the rest of their 
lives.” 

The school food program is also 
used to teach the older children. 
When they leave the island to at- 
tend high school, they have little 
money, if any. Mrs. Johnson has 
trained the boys in the proper meth- 
ods of waiting on tables during the 
school lunch hour so they can get 
summer jobs at hotels or restaurants 
and thus have enough money to 
keep themselves in schools. 

The older girls have been taught 
how to work either in the kitchen 
or as waitresses. 

Daufuskie Island’s school feeding 
program didn’t just hapren. It ‘s 
the result of much hard work and 


dedication by people like Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Patterson, 
supervisor of Beaufort County’s 


school food service programs, and 
H. E. McCracken, the district super- 
intendent, have also played vital 
roles in setting up the program. 
Between them, they have obtained 
kitchen equipment, made arrange- 
ments for storage facilities, transpor- 
tation of foods to the island, and 
initiated agreements with the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service to get 
food and cash assistance. O 
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